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lay it, glue side up, on the table or another newspaper ; apply the sheet of 
mounting paper and rub as before. With reasonable care, this method gives 
the most excellent results. — A. B. Seymour. 

Liquid fish glue is unequaled for herbarium use. It is now offered for 
sale in the stores as Le Page's Liquid Glue, in small tin cans, at 75 cents per 
can. It can be obtained of the Denison Manufacturing Company, Milk street, 
Boston, for 35 cents per pint, or in five gallon lots at $1.65 per gallon — with an 
antiseptic added to prevent spoiling. To be sure that it shall not spoil, add a 
few drops of carbolic acid or corrosive sublimate. — A. B. Seymour. 

Disposition of thick specimens. — It is a problem what to do with thick 
specimens — rough-dried Hymenomycetes, puff-balls (which are valueless if 
pressed), acorns, cones, etc. Minute specimens, like the Myxomycetes, Asper- 
gillus, etc., which are likely to suffer from pressure, are easily preserved in shal- 
low pill-boxes, glued to the herbarium sheets ; but this plan will not do for the 
larger things I have mentioned. I think I have solved this problem, so far as 
my wants are concerned, by having heavy pasteboard boxes made, with deep 
covers reaching nearly to the bottom. These boxes are two, three and four 
inches deep, to accommodate specimens of different sizes, the smallest being 
most needed, and measure outside 11 J x 16J inches, so that they may set in the 
herbarium case. To facilitate their removal, each is provided with a strong 
double tape passing through the front and bottom and spread on the latter be- 
neath the paper lining. These boxes are " spaced " within by small boxes of 
several sizes, to meet different needs, the largest of these being two to four times 
the size of the smaller, so that they are interchangeable at will. To keep out 
the all-pervasive smoke and dust of St. Louis, these inner boxes are covered by 
a folder of heavy manilla. Boxes of this description, reinforced at the angles 
with muslin, are made for me by the Holman Box Co., of this city, for $15.00 
per hundred. The "spacing" costs about $12.00 per hundred additional. By 
using them, the acorns, say of a section of white oaks, are grouped in a box im- 
mediately under the covers containing the mounted specimens, and so in the 
same compartment of the case with them. — William Trelease. 

For small fruits, cones, etc., and especially for the Myxomycetes and 
other fungi, which have to be preserved in little boxes, I provide shallow boxes 
11§x16J inches, and one inch deep. In these I arrange the species boxes. 
The larger boxes may be used as genus boxes, in case the species are numerous 
enough. I do not do so yet, but may have to before long. Put the label on the 
front end of the box and slip it into the herbarium case in its proper place. — C. 
E. Bessey. 



EDITOEIAL. 

The preparation of this number has given us more than usual pleasure 
on one account especially. This is in respect to the hearty cooperation with 
which the botanists of the country have aided the undertaking. They have 
contributed liberally, and when for any reason a contribution was not possible 
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they have in many instances sent their good wishes. It has not been possible 
to use all the material sent in, and a number of the articles have necessarily 
been cut down in order to bring them within our space and to prevent repeti- 
tions. There has been no attempt to cover the whole ground of collecting and 
preserving plants — that could only be done in a large treatise — but to give some 
of the special and most approved methods as actually practiced by representa- 
tive botanists. Even with this restriction, and by the utmost compression, thirty- 
two pages have not been ample enough for our material, and some interesting 
articles are deferred until the July number. 

The grace of liberality needs cultivation among botanists who love the 
science lest "exchanging" degenerate into barter. If one exchanges merely to 
increase the aggregate number of species in his herbarium he wofully lessens 
his opportunity for usefulness. Between correspondents it should not be neces- 
sary to balance the accounts at the close of each season. Let private collectors 
emulate the example of the large herbaria and make distribution of their 
duplicates to correspondents whenever enough has accumulated to make the 
package worth sending. "The liberal soul shall be made fat." 

A strong protest ought to be entered against the practice of sending speci- 
mens to a specialist to be determined, with the request that they be returned. 
Except under unusual circumstances such a request is an impertinence. Spe- 
cialists are usually glad to receive and determine specimens in their depart- 
ments, but they have neither time nor inclination to tie up and perhaps pay 
postage on numerous packages. 

Our promised article on Early American Collectors is crowded out by 
other fresher matter. Those specially interested in this matter will find a most 
entertaining sketch of the principal European herbaria of interest to North 
American botanists in the Am. Jour. Sci., I. xl. 1-18 (1841) from the pen of Dr. 
Gray*. Mention is there made of most of the earlier collectors and the herbaria 
where their plants are to be found. 

Do not collect too narrowly. Remember that the lichens, mosses, liver- 
worts, algae and fungi of your vicinity are of interest to some one whose address 
you can easily obtain, even if they do not interest you. Pick up whatever 
comes in your way, sort it and send the materials to specialists whose work you 
will aid and whose gratitude you will merit. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Rev. W. W. Newbould, a collector and bibliographical botanist of England, died in 
London on April 16, sixty-seven years of age. 

Several correspondents state that fleshy plants, such as Sedum, the joints of cactuses 
etc., dry readily after being dipped in boiling water. 

Moulds can be allowed to dry and be kept in paper envelopes but, in this condition, 
they are not to be compared with good microscopic mounts. 

! 'This article was reprinted in Hooker's Journal of Botany, iii. 353-374 (1841). 



